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This bibliography contains annotations "of 11 journal 
articles* papeirs, and books examining different aspects of school 
budget elections. Entries include naterials 'on voter behavior, the 
ao-ca,lled "taxpayers* revolt," suggestions, to school districts on how 
to win financial elections, caapaign strategies, citizens*.attitudes 
in school tax voting, and reviews of the research. All the materials 
included in this bilbio^raphy were selected "for"- their relevance to 
school adiainistrators and are indexed in the. EBIC systeo, (DS) 



Docuieiits acquired by EBIC include aany informal anpublisfaed 
materials not Available fr6n other sources. EBIC saKes every effort 
to obtain the 'best copy available. Nevertheless, iteks of narginal 
r^praduqibilitj^ a're^6ften encountered and this affects the quality 
of .the ffiicfofiche and hardcopy reproductions EBIC Actjces available^ 
via the EBIC Oocuftent. Reproduction Service (EDBS) • E09S is not 
responsible for the quality of the original docunent. Beproductiohs 
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School Financial flections 



' 1 Alexander, Arthur J., and Bass, Gail M. Schools, Taxes, 
and Voter Behavior' An Analysis of School District Pro- 
perty Tax Sections, Santa Monica, California Rand Ccm- 
poratfon, 1974 79lpages ED 132' 654 



Although its discussion is restricted to a single-perhaps 
atypical-state, California, this document reaches some provoca- 
tive conclusions about the "idea that school budget defeats 
are part of a growing "taxpayers' revolt"' against high taxes. 
According to this argument, a voter may resent all *types of 
nsinQ taxes and particularly the property tax, but "since the 
school tax referendum is the one place where he can vote di- 
rectly-on tax policy,, he chooses to express his opinion in that 
forum." Thus the schools must bear the brunt^f ageneral ariger 
about taxes 

In the elections. Ihey analyzed, .the^authors found that "of 
the more than SOvarraf^les we examined, the proposed tax rate, 
and its change, were don^inant" in determining the fate of a 
measure. This overriding concern with taxes is not so much a 
recent phenomenon as the expression of a fundamental change 
in voter, attitudes that took place sorrie time ago The authors 
suggest that "at some point between 1957 and 1966, 'the tax- 
payer revolted. His behavior changed at the same time the chief 
determinant of voter behavipr— the taxes -«themselves-"Were 
growing larger " " • ' 

*The authors also found reason to hope that this "taxpayers' 
revolt," far from beginning, may actually be nearing an end 
Specifically, they predict.that tn California the effects of a 1972 
tax act, combined with declining school. enrollments and rising 
property values, may lead to "a reduced need for property tax 
^ elections in the future as well as alikely decline irt the cries of 
. revolt." X ^ * 

0- 



2. B|nach, William J., and Westtey, Lawrence. "Public 
Relations, Computers, and Election Success," Paper pre- 
sented at Educational Data Systems Association meeting, 
St Paul, May 1972 18 pages ED 063 636. 



0 »Banach and Westley describe a method of planning for school 
^ financial elections,, using "techniques that, collectively, will give 
you a 5 to 1 chance of winning the next time you go to the 
po<ls." The authors suggest that there are seven basic steps to 
\l developing^ successful campaign "analysis, determination of 
needs, development of strategy ,^ c^ganization, finance, com- 



munication, and evaluation " Analysis-utilizing opinion sur- 
veys—should be "year-around or continual '\ For effective or- 
ganization, the authors suggest using a network of committees 
under the overall supervision of a campaign coordinator They 
recommend committees on finance, publicity, election logis- 
tics, voter registration, opinion surveys and community educa- 
tion, and data processing 

Historically, low voter turnouts have often. meant approval 
of financial measures. Therefore, it is importan^that a campaign 
to increase voter turnout be aimed selectively' tojyvard potential 
school supporters. .Members of certain groups ar^ paost»likely 
to support school budgets, cards anci files should be kept on 
such voters. In the actual election described, "over 70 percent 
^ of those in the 'yes' 'file voted " Because the measure passed, 
the authiprs conclude ^at "by defining audiences and tailoring 
campaign material to thejr needs, one can significantly affect 
election results " ^ . .» 



3. Boss, Michael. The Supply and Cost of Education and 
the Vote: A Political-Economic Theory of School Finance y 
Elections, Eugene tenter iof Advanced Study of Educa^^ 
tional Administration, University of Oregon>1973. 37 
pages ED 082 371. - 
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Despite an abuadance of jargon. Boss's arl^sis of the school 
financial election process is both original andprovocative. The 
tradrtional explanation for budget rejec^ons is that they are 
caused by a "taxpayers' revolt" against the high price of edu- 
* • cation Boss argues that cost is only one variable in a school' 
election, which .is a kind of rinarketplace transaction in'which 
the voters (collectively acting as a consumer) decide whether 
or not the commodity being offered (the education the schools 
provide) is worth purchasing at the proposed pnlce. Voters are 
likely to decide to buy when "the proposed supply of the plib- 
lic good-'is fess than or equal to the median preference for that' 
good." Conversely, if the proposed supply Exceeds the demand, 
tjie voters are likely not to buy The importance of cost is in 
^ helping establish the level of demand, "as th^ tax-price per unit 
of education incr^a^s," the demand will tend to decrease. " 

The notion that price interacts with supply and dernand In 
determining how the voters respond to a proposed budget puts 
school election results in a different perspective. For example,^ 
close elections-or even budget defeats-"may indicate that'the 
present systems of school finances are operating in a very desir- 



/ 



able fashion", an evenly divided election indicates that the pub- 
lic is^ being asked to spend as.much as it is willing to spend fo/ 
the best eduLation it is willing to puruhase. This may mean 
that continued ulose electicJns are inevitable.* But if there is no 
"taxpayers' revolt" per sfe, schools.need not respond by reduc- 
ing Lusts ^nd -cutting back on eduC(^tional services. Instead, 
"there may be great potential for increasing individual and col- 
lective demand for education through improved educational 
packages'that better satisfy the voter-taxpayers." 



makes the plan different fr,om other campaign tactics is' its 
essential ingredient small group presentations." .Those who- 
^*speak to these small gatherings should follow a precise outline 
designed to ensure "consistent, credible presentations " In 
this way, the sajme information will be disseinmated at each 
meeting, the same points elnphabI^ed and not emphasized. The 
meetings ^themselves should be ."informal, give^nd-take, ques- 
tion and answer 'Sessions " , 



4. ERIC Clearinghouse on Educational Management. 
School Financial Elections. Research Action Brief, Num- 
ber 1 Eugene University of Oregon, W17 5 pages! ED 
140 434 



This review discusses Subjects, from berth theoretical and 
practicaj perspectives. Its first section concisely summarizes 
some of the most signfficant research findings about voting be- 
havior in school elections. Many of the most important factors 
in shaping the voting decision, including "race, level of educa- 
tion, age, and economic status," are beyond the control of 
school a6nn*inistrators. The second section suggests "appropriate 
action 'school administrators can take to make the most of ;he 
challenge they face m 5ecur>/ig voter approval of furnds to oper- 
ate the sthools " 1 1 does this by focusing on some of the practi- 
cal impliccftions of the research^ findings. 

Noting that schools must now actively work for vofer ap- 
proval, the review suggests that -cafnpaign efforts should be 
directed toward the most likely "yes" voters The reason for 
this IS that the school voting i^lecision is relatively permanent, 
and few negatives decisions can be reversed in a short campaign 
In addition, since taxes are not always decisive indeterm'ming 
outcome, "cuts in school spending may not change the minds 
of many voters" Further, since parents, especially throse of 
older' students, are no longer, particularly hkety to support the 
schools, efforts to get them to vote may not be of much use 
either. ' ' ' ' 

. Schools should strive to avoi(;i controversy, which is strongly 
linked to election defeats. A good way to do this is by working 
to improve communication between the schools and the voting 
public As tlj^ document hopefully suggests "School systems 
that consult' the public about educational policy may well find 
that voters who feel that the schools are interested in their 
opinions all year, not merely at tax time,''will not 6e so reluc-" 
tant to pay the costs of quality education^" 



5. Falkinham, Ken. "Organized Wbr!{ The Road to a 
Successful Referendum " Phi Delta Kqppan, 57, 9 (May 
1976), pp 611-12 EJ 137 985. I 



Falkinham, noting that "America's ^chool districts must* 
deal with an increasmgly^bstinate electorate," outlines some 
strategies for facilitating passage of schdorrinancjal measures. 
To begin with, schools should carefully analyze their needs. 
They should make certain that "all alternatives to tax increases 
- or new biislding programs have been exhausted" and that "all 
avenues of expense cutting and/orbuilding and room utilizatiorr 
have been considered" before submitting requests to the voters. 
-When the election is called, "the public must be convinced that 
the Board of Education and the school administration are solidly 
^behind the referendum." 

Falkinham next outlines a plan to promote passage of ihe 
budget measure. His plan includes a careful publicity cafnpaigp 
anrf a Concerted effort to get out 'the 
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'yes" vote But "what 
f 
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.^;6i Hall, John Stuart, and Piele, Philip K. "Selected Deter 
' minants of Precinct* Voting Decisions in School Budget 
Elections " The Western Political Quarterly, 29, 3 (Sep- 
tember 1976), pp 4^0-56 Ev^ 148 082 



Hall and Piele conducted a ^udy of voting behavior in 
Eugene, Oregon' They found tharfe^Jhousevarue was strongly . 
and positively correlated to po'siliye voting " \r\ addition, they 
faund^ "positive ^ting by individuals with incomes in excess of 
$20,000." These findings may in(ifcate "that higher income in- 
creases the ca{)acity to pay taxes. T*' 

Another usef^jl predictor of pofpig place voting was previo.us 
support for George Wallace. The atfthors suggest tha,t a Wallace 
vote reflected a worldvrew that si|(lnmarized many of the feel- 
ings attributed to "alienated" indiv|!duals The study found that 
"support for Walface and oppositil^ to school budget elections 

I " • 



are closely related and <:ut across the class line reflected in 
house value " " - * ^ 

However, "the single most significant indicator for predict- 
ing the outc'Dme of school budget elections in Eugtene" was pre- 
vious polling place voting habits The fact That the school bud- 
get election decision appears to be relatively permanent does 
not, of course, explain how that decision is .made initially or 
why tt might be changed the authpcs suggest that these mi^ht 
/be useful aiyas for further research ' ^ 

If Hall and Piele's work is jnteresting for the factors it sug- 
gests do influence voting behavior, it is positively surprising for 
at Jeast, two factors it suggests apparently have njD influence. 
The autho'rs note that "there now appears to be substantiaj^^evi- ^ 
dence to seriously question the long-standing belief *that schools 
oan look to parents rather than the general public for greater 
support in school financial elections" And while therawas 
"some negative relationship between age and positive voting" 
.(confirming the maxim that 'the elderly vote against school 
budgets), the correlation disappeared wheri house value was 
added as a control * , i 

I 1 

7. Jennings; Robert E. "The Effects of Tax Resistance " 

Phi Delta Kappan, 54. 8 (April 1973), pp 567-68 EJ 

077 857 

I * ^ % . f ^ 

Jegnmgs points.out that one reason for schootfinancial elec- 
tion defeats may be sTmply "the reluctance of citizens 'to pay 
more taxes " Indeed, there need not even be any real objection 
to the financial measure being proposed, schools may be merely 
the victims of "voters' frustrations at their inability to directly 
affect taxing policies in other jurisdictions." 

Oftep factors other than tax resistance 'help to cietermine \ 
the outcome of an election The public may, for example, o^^ ' 
jeuf to certain specific school policies, even the personalities of 
school officials may generate controversy. In addition, in bond 
elections there may be disagreements about the locations ancf 
designs of proposed ^school facilities 

Jennings reports on a study to determine the effects of tax- 
payer tesistance in four suburban school districts The^tudy 
indicated that "tax resistance can* form a solid bloc o'f opposi-* 
tron to"funding proposals/' but that this need not lead to the 
defeat of such proposals A morecritical problem is th^ presence 
of unresolved controversies in the election Such controversies 
augment the relatively constant nucleus of opposition formed 
by taxjresisters, thus "the more unresolved issues . the greater . 
the risk of defeat " Tax resistance itself is probably imppssible' 
to elimijnate, so schools should work "to isc^ate'tax resistance 
thfougf^ reduction of other controversies " 



8. Jennings, Robert E., ancf Milstejn,.MIke M. "Citizens' ^ 
Attitudes in School Tax ^^oting " Education and Urban 

Society, 5.3(MaV 1973).pp 299-319 EJ 078 893. 
\ 

This article takes a broader, but no less insightful ^ook at 
the survey ot voter attitudes discussed Jennings The study 
focused on four districts" in «uburban Buffalo, New York^that 
had recently held bond elections, two of^ which were success- 
ful. The authors found that most voters-negatfve as well as' 
positive-expressed faith in local school boards and were rela- 
tively satisfied with the quality of education the schools werg . 
providing, I ronically , the authors speculate that such confidence 
in the schools might actually encourage negative voting among 
voters who feel that the schools are alf-eady^ doing a good job 
and therefore do not need any more money » - ' A 



- . Even voters who are satisfied with the schools may vote 
against bond measures if they become concerned about spe- 
, G^fiL issues. For example, in. the two losing districts "building 
plans became centers of controversy " More generally, many 
voters in losing districts behaved the proposals included too 
many "frills." As a result, they tended to question "the neces- 
sity of new.educational features and the appropriateness of the 
architectural designs of the proposed facilities " 

' The tax costs of a proposal were often important in determin- 
ing its fate. Some voters would oppose even desirable and rea- 
sonably priced facilities if they thought building them would 
.cause taxes to increase Less affluent voters were apparently 
most concerned about rising taxes, "the low'er the (voter's) in- 
come, the more likely the tax bill was perceiy^d as becoming 
excessive." This suggests that a voter's ability to pay a tax in- 
^ ^ crease may be more important than the absolute size of such 
^ ' an increase. . ^ 



9. Keith, Pat M., and.Braito; Rita. "School^ Referenda 
Directions for New Research " Education and Urban 
Society, 1 , 1 (November 1974^, pp 52-72 EJ 110 143 • 

, £ 

Keith and Braito survey some of the research that has been 
» done on voting in school financial elections They conclude 
that "the 'empirical' research findings provide little or no direc- 
tion for administrators undertaking the task of passing a finan- 
cial proposal " One reason for this is that the findings them- 
selves are so mixed On some questions there is conclusive evi- 
dence For example, it seems clear that "organized opposition 
by citizens, groups, and members of school boards tends tb 
^ increase. the likelihood of defeat of school financial issues" 
On other subjects findings are less consistent. Some studies 
indicate that- the smaller a b9nd issue, the more likely is its 
passage^ whil^ othei^-'ftTTrhf^ connection between an issue's 
size and'ks chanc^for passage 

Even naoTe .coAf using is the evidence concernifig the rela- 
tionship between' v^ter attitudes and voting behavior, in some 
cases "there are disparities between attitudes and voting beha(^- 
ior " Vd'lers with unfavorable attitudes toward education are 
sometimes more likely to support school finance proposals 
than are those with more^favorable attitudes I n general, "equat- 
ing a 'no' vote with a negative evaluation" of the schools is not 
always justified 
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10. Kowalski, Joan P. Sullivan. Voter Behavior and Cam- 
paign Strategies^ in School, Finance Elections, Arlington, 
Virginia Educational Research Service, Inc , 1977 50 
pages ED 140:^83 



This research brief summarizes most of the recent work that 
has been done on school elections The Educational Research 
Service describes the recent history of school finance voting, 
discusses Sonne of the factors that influence voting behavior, and* 
suggests campaign strategies that can be effective in promoting 
passage of a school money measure. Most of the material iS'Tiot 
original, but this document la useful as a single source that in- 
^ eludes a representative sample of^ existing informati^' about 
school financial elections. 

ERS's summarycof "variables that are associated with favor- 
able" election outcomes contains some thoughtful advice that 
school officials would do well to heed. How citizens vote de- 
pends in part on their perception 6f -the superintendent or 
schooT board "Voters who identify strongly with school offi- 
cials" and "who believe tl^eir school officials are providing 
effective leadership" are more likely td "vote favorably for the 
schools " Instead of encouraging greater paVticipation, districts 
should "take advantage of normal low turpout to recruit rriore 
voters who favor school issues^'^ ERS-also recommends that 
school off icidls*"begin campaigns early, tlie longer the campaign 
effort, the more likely it is that .the bond or tex issue will pass." 
Finally, because "voter behavior surveys indicate that a high 
^formation Jevel was associated yvith positive voting . . while 
the greatest negative voting was registered by those who thought 
there were no local needs," districts should work to communi- 
cate arguments for approving money requests. Such communi- 
cation IS best achieved through "encouraging community par- 
ticipation in school-related activities." 



1i; Piele, Philip K., and Hall, John Stuart. Budgets, ^ 
Bonds, and Ballots: Voting Behavior in Schdol Financial 
^ £/€cftonj. 'Lexington, Massachusetts Lexington Books, 
'd. C. Heath and Company, 1973. 220 pages. ED 137 
989. 



In this comprehensive volume, Piele and Hall 9ata!og and 
evaluate the findings of nearly every significant empirical re- 
^^^TCh study conducted from 1960 to 1973 of voter behavior fn 



school financial elections They note that voter behavior has 
changed markedly in recent years The pass^e of a school 
financfaf measure; once little more than a formality, has, be- 
s^coroe increasingly difficult Since the mtd-1960s, the coniensus 
^i the electorate "appears to have changed from^ majority in 
Support [of such measures] to a majority in opposition " De- 
spije this shift, there is still general approval of and esteem for 
pufclic education In fact, there seems td be little connection 
^bpween a voter's perception of the quality of public education 
and his,orher votinghabijs. 

^'^ie authors considered the relative importance of various 
factors in shaping the decisions of individual ^oters. They found 
little support for the theory that people vote out of simple eco- 
nomic self-interest There i^ evidently "no significant^ Edlation- 
ship between relative issue cost and election outcome." Further, 
although homeowners are the group most directly affected by 
higher property taxes, the authors found "no statistically signi- 
ficant relationship between home owner.ship and voting for oi; 
against a school financial election " ' 

SocioecoYiomic status may,, however, influence voting, there 
appears to be a "strong positive relaponship between i/icome 
and educational attainment and positive voting in school' finan- 
cial elections." In addition, voting behavior m^y be influenced 
by how a person sees his relationship to his comiTiunity, "vo'ters 
wh<j(^are alienated are more likely to oppose school financial 
issues than those who are not," 

As public attitudes toward school. financial measures have 
changed, so, too, have the best tactics jor supporters of such 
measures to employ Empirical support' for the idea that the , 
best way to. secure approval is to "get out the vote" is "almost 
nonexistent." In, faut, the authors suggeM that a "genera! in- 
crease in votej-Jurnout will produce a relatively greater repre- 
sentation of 'those less likely to favor school financial^elections." 
Thus efforts should be'focused primarily on those most lively 
to supfJort the measure,, typically on "young,.highly educated, 
'relatively wealthy white-collar workerl"* • 
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